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Notes. 


MEMORIALS OF GALILEO IN 
ENGLAND. 


Tue following notes are offered in the hope 
that readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able, not 
only to complete them where deficient, 
but to furnish other examples, of which 
there must be many in public and private 
places. Thus it is hoped that in the end a 
fairly complete list may be made out. These 
memorials will be incorporated in a larger 
work—‘ Iconografia Galileiana °—on which 
Prof. Favaro, of Padua University, is now 
engaged, and which he hopes to illustrate 
as far as his materials will permit (see 
11S. viii. 229, 268). 

Paintings in Oils.— Probably the first 
portrait of Galileo seen in England is that 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. It is a 
replica of Sustermans’ (second) portrait of 
him, which was painted about 1640 to the 
order of Ferdinando II., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and which is now in the Pitti 
Gallery, Florence. In 1641 Vincenzio Vivi- 
ani, “the last disciple of the Master” (as 





he loved to be known), had a copy of this 
portrait made, and, apparently, by no 
less an artist than Sustermans himself, and 
in all probability it is this copy which is 
now in the Bodleian Library, as just stated. 
Unfortunately, there appears to be no docu- 
mentary evidence of this donation beyond 
a formal entry in the ‘ Registrum Bene- 
factorum ’ of the Bodleian Library :— 

*Clarissimus et doctissimus vir Signor Vin- 
centio Viviani magne Hetruria Ducis Mathe- 
maticus Academie huic opus suum de maximis 
et minimis geometricam sc. divinationem in 
quintum conicorum Apollonii Pergei desidera- 
tum, una cum pictura Galilei a Galileis ex Italia 
benigne transmisit. April xxvi. MDCLXI.” 

The portrait is described and reproduced 
in Mrs. R. L. Poole’s ‘ Catalogue of Oxford 
Portraits,’ pp. xi, 41, and plate v. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 11 April, 1857, there is a 
reference to this picture, and the writer 
goes on to say :— 

“A similar portrait (except that the back- 
ground is much darker) has been in the possession 
of my family for more than a century. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents could afford me 
a clue towards discovering the artist. The pic- 
ture is one of considerable merit and evidently 
antique.” 

The letter is signed DUNELMENSIS—a name 
of frequent occurrence in ‘N. & Q.’ of that 
period. It would be interesting to discover 
the present whereabouts of this picture, 
but so far my search has been fruitless. 
Apparently it is a copy of the Bodleian 
portrait, and probably was made in England. 

Sustermans’ first portrait of Galileo, 
supposed to be his chef-d’euvre, was painted 
in 1635, and was sent as a present by 
Galileo to his friend and correspondent Elia 
Diodati in Paris. Twenty years later (1656), 
at the request of the Grand Duke Leopoldo, 
it was returned to Florence, and subsequently 
was placed in the Uffizi Collection, 

‘© in order [as he said] to show to all two marvels 
of nature—one in the person of him represented, 
and the other in the art of the painter.” 

An excellent copy of this picture was made 
in Florence in 1901 by Miss Renée Baker 
(now Mrs. Robert Rankin), and is preserved 
in her home in Lancashire, Rufford Old 
Hall. 


In the Master’s Lodge, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, there is a fine portrait of Galileo 
by Allan Ramsay, painted in 1757, and 
presented to the College in 1759 by Dr. 
Robert Smith, then Master. It is said in the 
deed of gift that “‘ the head is painted from 
a picture by Giusto [Sustermans] in the 
Grand Duke’s Palace at Florence ’’ (now the 
Pitti Gallery). As regards the likeness, it 
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must be said that it is little more than an 
approach to the original, from which also it 
differs in points of detail. 


In 1841-2 Solomon Alexander Hart 
visited Italy, where he made many of those 
studies which were subsequently used in 
his pictures of Italian history and scenery. 
Amongst them was ‘ Milton visiting Galileo 
in Prison,’ painted in 1847. Its present 
whereabouts is unknown, but the British 
Museum (Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings) has an engraving of it, of which a de- 
scription has been kindly supplied to me 
as follows :— 

“The print to which you refer is a proof 
before all letters of the wood-engraving by W. J. 
Linton. It bears the inscription in pencil ‘ With 
W. J. Linton’s compliments.’ The title, ‘ Milton 
visiting Galileo in Prison in Florence,’ is also 
inscribed in pencil, and in the same handwriting.” 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 26 Nov., 1904, p. 426, 
Mr. Cur. WATSON writes as follows :— 

‘*T have recently seen at a friend’s house a 
painting in oil colour of Galileo. I should like 
to know whether it is a copy or an original. It 
appears to be of considerable age. In the left- 
hand top corner of the painting there is the 
following inscription :— 

Galileus 

Galileus 

Math’us. 

In Beeton’s ‘ Dictionary of Universal Information ’ 
there is an engraving of Galileo which resembles 
this picture, except that it bears no inscription. 
The head is turned to the left in both portraits.” 
To this inquiry there was no decisive answer, 
but the present possessor of the picture, Miss 
Edith Chapman, Balham, 8.W., informs 
me that experts have declared it to be a 
copy. But of what original ? 


Engravings.—Judging by printsellers’ cata- 
logues, there should be many examples of 
this kind of memorial scattered over the 
British Isles. Besides the engraving of 
Solomon Hart’s picture already mentioned, 
the British Museum (Print Room) possesses 
many other examples after the works of 
Villamena, Leoni, Dom. Tintoretto, Passi- 
gnani, Sustermans, and Allan Ramsay. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum there 
are two examples, one by J. ab Heyden 
after Villamena, and the other by Leoni after 
himself. 

I myself have a considerable number, 
of which the following are the more im- 
portant :— 

1. By Joseph Calendi, after Sante di Tito (the 
earliest known portrait of Galileo, c. 1601). 

2. By N. Schiavoni, after Domenico Tinto- 


retto (1562-1637). 
3. By Villamena, 1613, inscribed ‘“ F. Villa- 


meena Fecit.”’ 





4. By Leoni, 1624, inscribed ‘‘ Eques Octavius 
Leonus Roman’ pictor fecit.”’ 

5. Anonymous, but after ‘‘l’école du peintre 
Cristofano dell’ Altissimo.”’ It is known that in 
1619, which would be about the time that this. 
picture was painted, Galileo and his devoted 
friend Sagredo of Venice exchanged portraits ; 
but all further traces of them are lost. The 
original of my engraving was acquired in Florence 
early in the last century, and brought to France 
(‘ L’Univers Pittoresque—lItalie,’ Paris, 1845, 
p. 291 and plate Ixiii.). Considering all the cir- 
cumstances, it is possible that this picture is the 
one which Galileo had ordered for his friend ; 
but how it got back to Florence, and where it is 
now in France, I hope time and this publicity 
will show. 

. By Pietro Bettellini, after Passignani (1560— 
7. By L. Travelloni, G. Cipriani, Thomas 
Bakewell, Singer, Piotti-Pirola, Angiolini, and 
Bigola—all after one or other of Sustermans’ 
pictures. 

8. By Hart, after Allan Ramsay (1713-84). 

J. J. FAute. 

Chesham Bois Common, Bucks. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ROADS ROUND LONDON 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


I wonper if the following reminiscences of 
an old man will interest your readers. 
They relate to the forties of last century. 

I remember two old ladies, one of whom 
told me that she was born at Tower Hill, 
and used to see occasionally a cart with 
pallid men. sitting on their coffins, on their 
way to be hanged at Execution Dock. 
The other, the elder of the two, told me she 
lived with her parents over their shop in 
the Poultry, and used to attend the minis- 
trations of the Rev. John Newton, the poet 
Cowper's spiritual adviser, at St. Mary 
Woolnoth’s Church. This was before 1800. 

As a child I lived at Brixton, then a 
village quite clear of London, consisting of 
a long road with villas scattered along it, 
the abodes for the most part of retired 
business men. Where now is the district 
called Angell Town was a farm, and the River 
Effra ran in part along the eastern side of 
the main road, with occasionally little bridges 
giving access to houses. It was quite open 
from where is now the police station to 
*“The White Horse Inn,’’ and again for some 
little way south of Kennington Church. 

I remember vividly an old man who worked 
as a jobbing gardener and was fond of sitting 
in the potting-shed and telling me _ stories 
of old days. One was that where Kenning- 
ton Church now stands was the dilapidated 
hangman’s hut erected for the execution of 
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the unfortunate Jacobites in 1745. Another 
was about the smugglers from the South 
Coast, who used to come up and hide their 
smuggled goods in holes on the banks of 
the Effra. As a boy, too, he told me he 
had tended sheep on Rushlip Common, 
and had to tell the time for folding them 
by the sun. According to him, the only 
traffic along the road was then a few country 
carts and carriers’ carts. The name Rushlip 
Common, I remember, attracted me as 
poetical, and I tried long after to localize it, 
but in vain, till I saw in the newspapers a 
few years ago a report of a lawsuit, when 
it was decided that the strip of land fronting 
the buildings on the eastern side of Brixton 
Road, from the church northward to the 
railway now crossing the road, could not be 
built on, since it was part of Rushlip Common. 

Behind the eastern side of the road, and 
reaching to the Camberwell New Road, was 
in my time a large market garden called 
Myatt’s Fields. Myatt was very keen in 
his business and very successful. Myatt’s 
British Queen is still, I believe, one of the 
best strains of strawberries. I remember 
well how turbaned Hindoos used to hawk 
the roots of rhubarb, which people rasped 
to powder and mixed with water for medi- 
cinal purposes. My gardener friend told 
me that Myatt had reflected on this, and 
come to the conclusion that he might get 
this business into his own hands, as he could 
sell the root cheaper than that brought 
from the East. So he procured some roots 
and planted them, but found that the 
medicinal property was entirely absent. He 
was one day ruminating on this, and had 
almost decided to pull up the plants, when 
he happened to put a young leafstalk into 
his mouth and began chewing it. He was 
much struck with its succulent juiciness, 
and he thought it might make when sugared 
an agreeable tart. He had a tart made 
accordingly, and liked it. He then took 
some bundles of the stalks to Covent Garden, 
but could not sell them. He, however, 
persevered, and gradually the stalks grew 
into favour. This must have been between 
1820 and 1830. 

This was, I was told, the origin of the 
now universal use of rhubarb. I had re- 
cently what seems an indirect confirmation 
of at least the statement of the period when 
rhubarb came into use from a lady, who told 
me she remembered that two aunts who were 
at boarding-school in Hackney at that period 
had told her that they had first’ tasted rhu- 
barb at school, and that it was then a great 
novelty. I myself remember having a “ love 





apple” from the West Indies given to me 
to eat as a very rare fruit. Now, as the 
tomato, its use is as universal as that of 
rhubarb. 

In my young days there were only two 
omnibus routes from Brixton—to the City 
and to Charing Cross—on which the omni- 
buses went at intervals of an hour, or more 
at midday. These omnibuses used to calk 
for regular customers at their houses, and 
@ special seat was reserved for each. 

There was near one terrace on the west 
side of the road a watchbox, where sat an 
old man with a lantern, who used to pro- 
menade in front of the terrace and proclaim 
the hours through the night. 

Up to the time of the Great Exhibition: 
of 1851 London and the villages near had 
remained practically unchanged since the 
Georgian era. The City and Southwark 
abounded in houses of the Stuart period, and 
not a few much older, which were picturesque: 
in the extreme. It was then that the wonder- 
ful development began which has changed 
everything, and, alas! got rid of so much 
that was of historical interest, and made 
huge towns where was then open country. 

A. McDowa tt. 





LinEs IN A WorcEsTER MS.—The follow- 
ing lines are written in couplets about the 
marginal of the title-page of ‘The Custo- 
marie of Lindridge,’ the date of which is 
1569. It has recently been inserted among 
the archives of Worcester Cathedral, its. 
class number being A. 15. 

Indeede I do desyre some wealthe to have at will 

but not unleasse the same be gott wt" faythfuk 
delinge still. 

For sure whosoe desyres by wickednesse to thrive 

Shall find y‘ justice from such goode will iustly him 
deprive. 

Withe men ofte tymes in lewdest lyferde range . 

And often seene that vertious men be poore. 

Yet would the goode theyre goodnesse never 
chandge 

W'* lewde estate although theyre welthe be more. 

Is this the original composition of the 
scribe ? or is it known elsewhere ? 

J. Harvey Broom. 


Luiet DA Porto.—Quite recently a small 
volume of exceptional bibliographical in- 
terest has come into my possession; it is 
entitled ‘Roma et Prosa di Messer Luigi 
da Porto,’ dated 1539. The book is com- 
posed of 38 leaves, 21 of which contain 
sonnets, and the rest the original story of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ under the 
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title of ‘La Giulietta.’ Two previous edi- 
tions are known: one undated, which all 
Italian bibliographers assign to the year 
1530, and therefore the first. The second 
edition is dated 1535—a copy of which is 
in the Grenville Library of the British 
Museum. Mr. P. Daniel, that most careful 
of writers, in mentioning the 1539 edition 
remarks about the prose works contained 
in this volume. As the author is known 
to have written one prose work only — 
which is that published in this book—the 
statement is not quite correct. Most writers 
on Shakespearian bibliography. mention the 
1535 edition as the first—even so late a 
<cholar as Sir Sidney Lee falls into this error 
in his ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ 1899. I may 
state my new acquisition was formerly in the 
Heber Collection. No copy is to be found 
in any library in this country. 
Maurice Jonas. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS 
or St. BoroLpH wiTHOUT ALDERSGATE.— 
The following extracts from the original 
registers of the above church are perhaps 
worthy of preservation in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

Baptisms. 

Thomas, son of Sir William and Dame Anne 
Waller, 23 April, 1640. 

Catherine, daughter of William, Lord Gray, and 
Dame Cicill, 3 May, 1640. 

Richard, son of John, Lord Tufton, and 
Dame Margaret, Earle of Thanett, 11 June, 1640. 


: Marriages. 

Christopher Cletherow and Anne Slater, 17 
March, 1650/51. 

George Coventry and Lfady] Margaret Tufton, 
18 July, 1653. 

Thomas Vivian, of Cullumbin,in Com. Cornwall, 
and Frances Brathwaite, of the parish of St. 
Mary Savoy, by licence, 27 April, 1665. 

Francis Godolphin and Elizabeth Mordant, 26 
August, 1669. 

William Walter, Esquire, and Lady Mary Tuf- 
ton, Daughter to the Right Honorable the Countes 
Dowager of Thannet, 8 September, 1670. 

Samuel Grimston, Esquire, and Lady Anne 
Tufton, 17 April, 1673. 

Burials. 

Francis and Elizabeth, sonn and daughter of Sir 
Nathaniel Brent, 5 August, 1646. 

William, a servant of y® Lady Ashfeild, knowne 
by no other name, 27 October, 1647. 

Mary Key, murdered by her mistresse, 3 March, 


48 /9. 
Ye Lady Elizabeth Seabright, 10 May, 1651. 
Richard Washington, 26 October, 1656. 
Sir Thomas Taylor, Kt and Baronet, from S* 
Martin in the Fields. 19 April, 1665 ; 
Dame Elizabeth Reresby, relict of Sir George 
Reresby, from Coven Garden, 27 April, 1665. 


P. D. Munpy. 





A BisHop’s Hovusrnotp.—The following 
extract from a Lay Subsidy seems to be of 
sufficient general interest to find a corner in 
“N. & Q.,’ forit is not often that we get such 
a detailed list of the men forming the house- 
hold of a bishop, with the wages of each. 
The list is perfect, except for four Christian 
names, and part of another at the end, and 
gives the names of forty men in the personal 
service of the Bishop of Salisbury in 14 & 15 
kK. Hen. VIII. :— 


Lay Svussipres, Wits, 197-161. 
The Bisshop’ of Sarw Household. 
in fees 8 0 

a a 
3 


Thomas Awdeley, gent. 
Edmund Savage, gent. ... 
John Dawbeney, gent. ... Sts 
Walter Vaughan, gent. ... ne. 
John Baskerfelde in goods 
Ewstace Walwyn, gent. he 
Richard Savage ts 
John Champney ... 

John Hill ... Ss 
Thomas Randell ... 

John Netter eee 
Richard Hewhank 

Henry Perott re 


a 


~ 


— i et 
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John Sutton 
Richard Hoope 
William Alan 
William Gage 
Robert Jonys 
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in goods £ 


4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
f 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Phelip Morgan __... 20 0 1 
Henry Titchefelde 2 0 1 0 
John Bennet an8 nee 0 1 0 
John Alye ... in wages 2 0 10 
John Nicholas = ae ~~ 2-06 1 90 
Edmond Whitard... 200 1 0 
Nicholas Carpenter a a Bis @ 1 4 
John Hall .. %Inwages 213 4 1 4+ 
John Tyler ... ee o. Bag 4 1 4 
Andrewe Payne 268 (gone) 
John Myller ae - 20 0 Ss 
Thomas Man in wages 1 6 8 of 
Roger Quarell Se . 16 8 es 
Richard Tyler 5a 168 we 
Richard Pytowse ... 113 4 ne 
Edward Brewer 168 4 
—— Jauntre 1 6 8 4 
—— Dawe ... 168 (gone) 
—— Ballard 013 4 a 
(Will)iam Dowcemere 160 e 
—— Day .... as ie - 16 8 4 
ARTHUR J. JEWER. 
Free-Farm Rents.—Some years since 


certain North-Country fee-farm rents fell 
into the hands of the writer of this note. 
They had been long collected for his for- 
bears by a firm of ancient standing, whose 
unpretentious office, situate in a quiet 
corner of Gray’s Inn, was marked by a brass 
plate bearing, if he remembers rightly, the 
words ‘Collectors of Fee-farm Rents ’’— 


an honourable calling, not devoid of antique 
flavour, to which, however, the budding 
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ambition of few eager youths is probably 
nowadays directed. 

Time passed, during which a modest sum 
was annually remitted to the owner’s pocket 
from the groves of Gray’s Inn, until an 
inauspicious day broke, bringing the unh- 
welcome news, couched in the bald language 
of the unsympathetic official, that cireum- 
stances required the personal attention of 
the fee-farmer to his estate. 

A rusty tin box, where lurked the fading 
title-deeds, was then found to contain 
matter not without interest, the rents in 
question proving to be a parcel of those 
sold to private persons under the authority 
of an Act of Charles II., one conveyance 
being signed by five of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, including Francis, Lord Hawley, 
whose seals, in good preservation, were 
appended to the deed. But the origin of 
these rents was discovered to be of far earlier 
date than the reign of Charles, the bulk 
having belonged to religious houses and 
chantries before the Reformation, at which 
period they were seized by the Crown, 
whilst others arose out of lands forfeited by 
Charles, Earl of Westmorland, and other 
attainted traitors. The various documents 
contain the names of a multitude of tenants, 
both at the Reformation and later; obso- 
lete terms relating to land measurement 
and tenure, such as oxgang, thraves, &c., 
also occur. 

It would appear that the Act of Parlia- 
ment about the year 1798, for rendering the 
land-tax fixed and perpetual, affords the 
last example of the creation of fee-farm 
rents by the Legislature, such status being 
thereby for the future guaranteed to existing 
land-tax charged on the property of one 
individual, but bought and redeemed by 
another. Perhaps some contributor to your 
valuable paper can deal with this point 
with greater authority than the writer 
possesses, if the topic is thought worthy of 
further pursuit. H. 


GROSVENOR CHAPEL. (See 11 S. ii. 254, 
293; iv. 434; vii. 96, 386; viii. 507.)—A 
few supplementary notes anent this old 
chapel - of - ease to St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in South Audley Street, may prove 
of interest. As mentioned, the building, 
after having been closed for a long period, 
was reopened for public worship on 30 Nov. 
last. Its interior now presents a very bright 
appearance, in marked contrast to former 
times, and is well worthy of a visit. The 
chapel is open daily for private prayer from 
11 to 5.30. There is quite a small library 





of religious works, pamphlets, and manuals 
at the entrance, payments for any purchases 
made being placed in boxes provided for 
the purpose—a display of confidence one 
trusts may never be abused. 


Junior Atheneum Club. CecIL CLARKE. 


DICKENS’s SPEECH AT A FESTIVAL OF THE 
Royat Society or Musicrans.—On 8 March. 
1860, Dickens was the President at the 
anniversary festival of this society. I was 
present, and, wishing recently to read his 
speech on the occasion, [ could not find it in 
any collection of his speeches which are in 
the British Museum Catalogue. In The 
Times of 9 March there is a description of 
it with quotations, but in The Morning Post 
of that date there is a full report of it. That 
journal states that 
“the chair was occupied by Mr. Charles Dickens, 
whose appeal on behalf of the charity was replete 
with that intermingling of pathos and humour 
characteristic of this gentleman’s style.” 

This speech is memorable because Dickens 
expressed himself strongly to the effect that 
ladies ought to be allowed to dine at these 
public dinners, and this was considerably 
commented upon at the time by the press. 
Is not this clearly a case of ‘* when found, 
make a note of °°? Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


EvEtyN Famity.—George Evelyn, not 
of Wotton, was elected member for Reigate 
in the Long Parliament. Was this George 
the son of Robert Evelyn of Godstone, or 
George of Everley and West Dean, Wilts, 
or George of Huntercombe, the son of Sir 
Thomas Evelyn of Long Ditton ? 

Capt. George Evelyn, “the great tra- 
veller’’—who washe? Dobson says he was 
the second son of Sir John Evelyn of God- 
stone. This is impossible, for he was born in 
1641, and could not have been a “ great 
traveller’? by 1649. Was he George of 
Everley, brother of Sir John of Godstone 
and son of John Evelyn, Esq. ? Is any- 
thing known of him beyond the notes in 
Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ ? 

Who was the Col. Evelyn, Governor of 
Wallingford, who refused to receive Ham- 
mond asa prisoner (Fell’s ‘ Life of Hammond,’ 
p. 53) and was rude to Ashmole (vide his 
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* Diary,’ 1652)? Was he George Evelyn of 
Huntercombe ? 

Sir John Evelyn of Ditton was nominated 
one of the sequestrators of the estates of 
malignants. No such Sir John occurs in 
Bray’s pedigree. Is he Sir John of Lee 
Place, Godstone ? and is this Sir John the 
same as the M.P. for Bletchingly ? 

H. MayNnarp SMITH. 


T. & G. Seppon, Earty VICTORIAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE, GRAY’S 
Inn Roap.—Can any one give information 
about this firm, which seems to have dis- 
appeared without leaving successors ? 

I have two fine specimens of their work, 
which for some time were in the possession 
of Alderman Lawrence of the City of London, 
at his Brighton residence. On a label, of 
which the printed character appears to be 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the firm is described as ‘‘ Manufacturers to 
Her Majesty.’”’ The tables are also signed, 
in writing, “‘ Rees ’—no doubt the name of 
@ skilled workman. As collectors are now 
paying considerable attention to Early 
Victorian furniture, it would be interesting 
to know something about the Seddons and 
Rees, their artificer. B. 


THE YOUNGER VAN Hetmont. (See 11 S. 
vii. 307, 378, 468; viii. 54.)}—I thank 
Messrs. E. E. Street, D. L. GALBREATH, 
and C. §. JerRAm for their interesting and 
helpful answers to some of my former 
queries in regard to Francis Mercury van 
Helmont. 

Can any of your readers iniorm me in 
what library or libraries a copy of any of the 
following works, by or attributed to Francis 
Mercury van Helmont, is known to exist ? 
I shall be grateful for any information in 
regard to these :— : 
Alphabet of Nature. Printed for Thomas Howkins 

re ard, Lumbard Street, London, circa 

Apparently the translator of this work into 

English was Dr. Daniel Foot. I have the Latin, 

German, and Dutch eds., but desire information 

in regard to the English ed. 

{Boethius) Des Herrn Sever. Boetii...... Trost und 
Unterricht......in fiinf Biichern verdeutscht mit 
beygefiigten Anmerkungen, Sulzbach, 1667— 
idem, ans Licht gestellet von Friedrich Roth- 
— Niirnberg bey J. D. Tauber seel. Erben, 
1717. 

Kurtze Vorstellung der zur edlen Chymie gehérigen 
Wissenschafft bestehend in CLIIL. Aphorismis 
a Uebersetzet und_ zum Druck beférdert von 
D. David Kellnern, Nordh. circa 1699. 1st ed. 

I know about the 3rd ed., and possess a copy of 
the 2nd, in which, however, the last two lines 
of the title-page are torn away. ; 





Von Kranckheiten, circa 1690. 

I am acquainted with the Dutch, English, and 
Latin eds., but not with the German. 

De attributis divinis, circa 1690. 

Narrow Path of Divine Truth described from living 
Practice (by F. M. v. Helmont). Printed for 
Thomas Howkins in George - yard, Lumbard 
Street, London, 1693. 

I believe that this was published anonymously. 

Some Premeditate and Considerate Thoughts upon 
the four first Chapters of the first Book of Mosis 
called Genesis, delivered by (Franciscus Mer- 
curius van) Helmont, translated from the Latin 
copy, printed at Amsterdam, 1697. Printed for 
S. Clark in Lombard Street, London, 1701. 

I am acquainted with the Latin, Dutch, and 
German eds., but not with the English. 
Hell—Verhandeling von der Helle en van Christus 
nederdalinge der Helle, Groningen, 1694 
I believe this was published anonymously. 
Verhandlung von der Hiéllen und von Christi 
Niederfahrt zu der Héllen, 1698. 
Anonymous. 
Treatise concerning Hell and concerning Christ’s 
Descent into Hell, London, circa 1694. 
Doubtless also anonymous, and apparently 
also published in French as De 1’Enfer, and in 
Latin as De Inferno, circa 1695. 

Giildener Artzney-Schatz neuer niemals entdeckten 
Medicamenten wider allerhand Leibeskranck- 
heiten, 1703, 1723; also given as Giildener Artzney- 
Schatz aus den Schriften Helmonts und Boyle, 
Basel, Konig, 1723. 

I possess the Thesaurus novus experientiz 
Medice aureus, Basel, Kénig, 1704. 

Natur-Kiindigung, circa 1690. 

Paradoxal Discourses (of F. M. v. H.) in Latin, 
circa 1692, perhaps published as Tractatus de 
Microcosmo et Macrocosmo. , 

lam cegpelenes with the English, Dutch, and 
German editions. 

Boekje van der Wederkeer van de Zielen der 
Menschen, circa 1690. 

Anonymous, presumably published at Ams- 
terdam. 

200 Questions sur la révolution de l’ame, Londres, 
1684, or perhaps the title should be Deux cents 
problemes faits en faveur de la révolution. 

I am familiar with the English, Latin, and 
German editions, but not with the French. 


F. 8. Darrow. 
Point Loma, California. 
(To be continued.) 


Hewitt AND LEDLIE FAMILIES. (See 
1l S. vii. 165.)—I have obtained further 
information about ‘ Capt.’”? James Waller 
Hewitt. He was appointed a_ second 
lieutenant in the Ist Regiment of Foot on 
9 May, 1811, lieutenant on 7 July, 1813, 
and was placed on half-pay on 24 Jan., 
1818. I have a letter written by him dated 
from Woodbridge, Suffolk, on 22 Dec., 
1852, and another dated from Marlborough 
House, Castle Hill, Reading, on 7 Feb., 
1859.. He died 9 July, 1867, aged 89. 
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It is said that his wife was an American, 
that a “‘ separation ”’ took place, and that he 
left daughters; also that a ‘“‘ Mr. Ledlie ”’ 
is @ grandson of Capt. Hewitt’s eldest 
daughter Frances. Can any reader give me 
information as to Capt. Hewitt’s marriage, 
and his children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren ? 

C. PARTRIDGE, Jun., F.S.A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


THE COLONELS OF THE 24TH REGIMENT.— 
The officers of the 24th Regiment (now South 
Wales Borderers), have been endeavouring for 
some time to make a complete collection of 
prints, or copies of pictures (if such exist), 
of all its former colonels. We have during 
the last two years been successful in the 
matter of tracing descendants, and have 
got at pictures which were unknown in the 
regiment, but have now come to a stand- 
still, as we cannot trace the representatives 
of the remaining colonels. Could any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ supply information ? 
I subjoin their names with so much of their 
history as we have discovered. 

Samuel Venner.—An officer of one of the 
English regiments in the pay of Holland. 
Came to England with William of Orange. 
Colonel 24th Regiment 1691-5. Inci- 
dentally Narcissus Luttrell records that on 
9 March, 1695, he was tried by court- 
martial. He was deprived of his regiment. 

Marquis of Puizar.—Georges Louis le 
Vasseur Cougnée—hearing the French cour- 
tesy title of Marquis de Puissar (or Puizar) 
—a young French noble who became a 
refugee at the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and soon after married one of the 
ladies of the suite of the Princess Mary, 
afterwards consort of William III. Served 
in the Irish war, and was colonel of 24th 
Regiment from 1695 until his death in 1701. 

B. Leacu, Lieut.-Col., 
Commanding 1/24th Regt. 
South Wales Borderers. 
St. Lucia Barracks, Bordon, Hants. 


(To be continued.) 


Joun THomas.—Is there any truth in the 
following story, which a correspondent sends 
me from New Zealand? Is there any bio- 
graphy of the two men referred to ? 

“There was an odd story once current on the 
authority of the late Bishop Newton of Bristol. 
There were at the same time two Dr. Thomases 
who were not easily distinguished, for somebody 
was speaking of Dr. Thomas, and it was asked, 

Which Dr. Thomas do you mean?’ ‘Dr. J 
Thomas.’—' They are both named John.’ ‘Dr. 
Thomas who has a living in the City.’—‘ They both 


ohn 





have livings in the City. ‘Dr. Thomas who is 
chaplain to the King.’—‘ Both are chaplains to the 
King.’ ‘ Dr. Thomas who is an eloquent preacher.’ 
—‘ They are both eloquent preachers.’ ‘ Dr. Thomas 
then who squints”’—‘Sir, they both squint.’ 
Eventually, to add to the coincidences, they both 

me bishops. Dr. Thomas, successively Bishop 
of St. Asaph, Lincoln, and Salisbury, 1743-61, was 
one of the above.” 

RawtpH THOMAS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL JNFORMATION WANTED con- 
cerning the following Foleys, who were 
educated at Westminster School : (1) George, 
admitted 1746, aged 15: (2) Henry Samuel, 
admitted 1813; (3) Herbert, who died 
12 Oct., 1804, aged 13; (4) Paul, admitted 
1767; (5) Robert, admitted 1727. aged 7; 
(6) Thomas, admitted 1729, aged 8; and 
(7) Walter, admitted 1720, aged 11. 

G. F. R. B. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED. — 
“Christ came to establish a kingdom, not a 
Church.” I believe this is a quotation from 
Cardinal Newman. Will some one kindly 
give the reference ? Lucis. 


THE HaAvaMAr..— 
Then from his lips in music rolled 
The Havamal of Odin old. : 
Longfellow. 
Where can I find a metrical or prose trans- 
lation of the Havamal ? CoRTEX. 
Cheltenham. 


Mary, QurFEN or Scots.—I should be 
glad to hear from your readers of a history 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, in which detailed 
accounts are given of the different skir- 
mishes, &e., fought in her cause. 

A. J. MircHeryt, Major. 





CarRDINAL IproLiro DEI MEDICI. — 
Christopher Hare, in ‘A Princess of the 
Italian Reformation ’ (1912), states that this 
Cardinal was painted by Titian (in or shortly 
after 1532), not in his robes, but in his 
Hungarian costume as leader of a company 
of troops raised and paid by him for the 
defence of Lintz in Upper Austria. What 
is his authority for this statement ? 

L. L.. K. 


SaFFRON WALDEN.—I wish to know when 
Walden in Essex (formerly called Cheping 
Walden) took its present name. None of the 
county histories, gazetteers, or other works 
of reference I have been able to consult say 
anything to the point. I know the history 
of the cultivation of saffron in the neigh- 
bourhood, so far as the usual sources of 
information tell it, but the date of the change 
of name-eludes me. Cc. C. B. 
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SWINBURNE AS. PoLyGLortT AUTHOR.— 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter in ‘ Victorian Lite- 
rature ’ says (p. 16) :— 

*“Mr. Swinburne _has- written well in several 


, 


languages other than his own” ; 


and Sir W. Robertson Nicoll in ‘ A Book- 
man’s Letters ’ (p. 248) writes :— 

‘*When Zola’s ‘ L’Assommoir’ was published in 
1876 in the magazine La République des Lettres, 
Swinburne announced that he had ceased to be a 
contributor.” 

1. Which are the ‘several languages ”’ 
in which Swinburne wrote so ‘well’ ? 
We know his fine Latin poems ‘In Obitum 
Theophili Poete’ and * Ad Catullum,’ to- 
gether with his charming French pieces 
* Nocturne,’ ‘ Théophile Gautier,’ and ‘ Ode ’ 
(‘ Le Tombeau de Théophile Gautier ’)—three 
(including English) languages certainly, but 
not “‘ several.” 

2. What were the subjects on which 
Swinburne wrote in La République des 
Lettres, and were his contributions therein 
ever issued in book-form ? 

J. B. McGovern. 


Henry GOWER, BisHoP or St. Davip’s 
(p. 1374).—In the ‘ D.N.B.’ it is stated that 
Henry Gower 
‘‘ was sprung from a noble family (‘ Foedera,’ ii. 747) 
settled probably in the English-speaking peninsula 
of Gower, not far from Swansea.” 

Is anything known of the “ noble family ” 
to which Gower belonged, and is there any 
evidence to support the theory that it had 
‘* probably settled in the Gower peninsula ’’? 
Is it known that persons bearing the name 
Gower resided there in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries ? Any information re- 
garding Henry Gower and his family will be 
welcome. R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


“You ROTTEN ARMINIAN”’: MACAULAY. 
—In a recent issue of The Liverpool Daily 
Post and Mercury the following lines were 
quoted : — 

Listen to this, all ye Arminians ; 

Hear what St. Paul says of your rotten opinions ; 
and a statement was repeated that they had 
appeared originally in an old Wesleyan 
hymn-book. In view of the Calvinistic 
sentiments expressed in the lines this 
seemed very doubtful, and the opinion of 
the Rev. Henry Bett, author of the ‘ Hymns 
of Methodism,’ was sought: he declared 
that the lines never appeared in any Wes- 
leyan hymns. 

Dr. William 


Permewon subsequently 


pointed out that, in Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of 
i, in a _ burlesque 


Macaulay,’ chap. xi., in 





examination paper in divinity set by Macau- 
lay for his niece, the following lines appear: 

Then read Paul’s Epistles, 

You rotten Arminian ; 

You won't find a passage 

To support your opinion. 
They are preceded by a stanza from ‘The 
Vicar of Bray,’ and followed by a verse from 
a song in ‘ The Quaker,’ by Charles Dibdin. 

Are the lines a quotation or Macaulay’s 

own composition ? EK. 8S. B. 


Wuitincton Arms.— The arms of the 
Whitingtons of Pauntley, Glos., said to be 
the descendants of ‘ Dick Whittington,” 
are given by Edmondson as follows: Gu., 
a fesse chequy, or and az; in the dexter 
chief a fleur-de-lis arg. Crest, a lion’s 
head erased sable. Can any one inform me 
when these arms were granted, whether 
before or after the time of Dick Whittington ? 
There is a tradition that the Lord Mayor of 
London was not of poor parents, but belonged 
to a good family, and ran away ——— 

De . 


oe The Antiquary for January (reviewed in our 
columns last week), in an article by Mr. George 
Worley on the Church of St. Michael, Paternoster 
Royal, it is stated that on the death of his father 
(Sir William Whittington, of Pauntley, Glouces- 
tershire) young Whittington, then thirteen, came 
to London to push his fortunes. but whether he did 
so under precisely the romantic circumstances with 
which popular legend has invested his career is 
extremely doubtful. ] 


ANTI-WESLEYANA.—Three quarto poems 
issued in 1778 lie before me. They were 
printed for J. Bew in Paternoster Row, and 
are entitled ‘Perfection: a Poetical Epistle. 
Calmly addressed to the greatest Hypocrite 
in England,’ ‘The Saints: a Satire,’ and 
‘** Sketches for Tabernacle-Frames: a Poem 
by the author of ‘ The Saints, a Satire’ ; ‘Per- 
fection,’ &c., &e.”’ The first and last men- 
tioned of these have frontispieces, ‘The 
Saints’ has a vignette only. The British 
Museum has only one of them, viz., ‘ Per- 
fection.’ I am anxious to know who is 
the author of these anti-Wesley scurrilities. 

bd: be H. R. 


Morcawn Famity.—Will any reader kindly 
inform me who are the representatives of 
the late Mr. George T. Clark, F.A.S., of 
Talygarn, the author of ‘ Limbus Patru 
Morganize et Glamorganie ’ ? 

Can any information be given in reply to 
my query concerning the Morgans of 
Tredegar at 10 S. xii. 267? 

Please reply direct. G. A. MorGan. 

68, Ccldharbour Road, Bristol. 
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EpmMunp Harcatr, WINCHESTER ScHO- 
LAR.—Mr. David Lewis at p. xxxiv of his 
Introduct‘on to his translation of Dr. 
Nicholas Sander’s ‘ Rise and Growth of the 
Anglican Schism’ (London, 1877) writes as 
follows :— 

“The very reverend M. A. Tierney, canon 
penitentiary of Southwark, showed to the present 
writer a copy of Cardinal Pole’s book, ‘ Pro 
Ecclesiastice Unitatis Defensio[ne],’ in which 
a former possessor had written on the margin 
of p. Ixxvii as follows :— 

“© Audivi dixisse hoc aliquando ducissam 
Somersetensem, et hodie fama est, Annam ipsam 
non Thome Bulleni fuisse filiam sed _ ipsius 
Henrici 8", qui illam ex Bulleni uxore, dum vir 
peregre esset, generasset.. Eaque ipsa de re 
regem a Bulleno admonitum antequam rex 
Annam duxisset, sed frustra.’ 

“This book had been the property of the 
reverend Edmund Hargatt, February 1, 1561, 
and Mr. Tierney’s belief was that the note was 
in the handwriting of the then owner, who was 
a priest driven out of the country because of the 
change of religion.”’ 

Mr. Lewis adds in a note :— 

** Among the priests who had taken refuge abroad 
mentioned by Sander (‘De Visibili Monarchia 
Ecclesiz,’ p 672 n., 1736, ed. Wirceburg) is 
Edmundus Hargattus.”’ 

Canon Tierney died 19 Feb., 1862. Mr. 
Lewis died in 1895. Where is this book 
now ? 

Edmund Hargatt, after serving as a 
Querister at New College, Oxford, about 
February, 1534/5 (Holgate and Chitty. 
* Winchester Long Rolls, 1723-1812,’ Win- 
chester, 1904, p. 332), entered Winchester 
College from Padbury, Buckinghamshire, 
aged 13, and was Fellow of New College 
1543-53 (Kirby, ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ 
p- 120). He obtained the Vicarage of 
Writtle, Essex, in 1553, and in December 
of that year was ordained Ostiary in London, 
being then M.A. (Frere, ‘ Marian Reaction,’ 
p- 261). He became a Fellow of Eton College 
in 1554, and B.D. in 1556. He was at 
Louvain 1575 (‘S.P. Dom., Eliz.,’ cv. 10). 
His name occurs in the ‘ Concertatio Eccle- 
siz,’ and he was probably living somewhere 
abroad in 1588. 

Any further particulars about Edmund 
Hargatt, and especially the date and place 
of his death, would be welcome. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Srk RicHarD DRAKE HENEGAN, Kt. oF 
THE HANOVERIAN OR GUELPHIC ORDER.— 
Wanted, the date and place of his death. 
He had served in the Peninsular War as 
Commissary in the Field Train Department 
of the Ordnance, and was living in 1846. 

J. H. L. 





1. Jonn Linpsay CRAWFURD.—Can any 
of your readers tell me if there is a portrait 
of John Lindsay Crawfurd, who put forth 
a claim to the titles and estate of Crawfurd 
and Lindsay in 1812, and was sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation ? 

2. JAMES GEORGE SemPLE.—I should be 
glad to have lists of books dealing with James 
George Semple alias Lord Lisle, a native of 
Irvine—a notorious adventurer, transported 
for fraud in 1795. R. M. Hoae. 

Irvine, Ayrshire. 


REPERTORY THEATRE.—In view of the 
proposed formation of such a theatre it 
would be interesting to draw up a list of, 
say, the twelve best plays (excluding Shake- 
speare) which have not been acted publicly 
in London during the last half-century. S. 


British REGIMENTAL History.—Where 
can I find a bibliography of this subject ? 
I am interested in the history of the various 
Scotch regiments that served in the French 
and Indian, and Revolutionary wars; par- 
ticularly the history of the Black Watch 
and Fraser’s Highlanders (71st). 

JoHN L. STEWART. 

South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

[For the 7lst see 11 S. viii. 354, 397, 434.] 


Masor-GENERAL Patrick Durr, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Artillery 
(Bengal). — Wanted, the date and place 
of his death. He appears in the ‘ Army 
List’ of 1802 as a Major-General having 
local rank in the East Indies. His portrait 
was painted by G. Romney, and an engrav- 
ing of it by C. H. Hodges was published in 
1791. J. H. LEsiie. 


AUTHOR OF PLAY WANTED. — Who wrote 
the play ‘The Puritan; or, The Widow of 
Watling Street’ ? QUILL. 


CENTENARY OF THE CrcGAr.—The following 
cutting from The Daily Mail of 7 January 
may, I hope, lead to further information on 
the subject. When was the cigar first intro- 
duced into English literature ?— 


“A great many centenaries were celebrated in 
Paris in 1913, but one was overlooked, that of the 
cigar. After having been smoked a long time in 
Spain, where it had been introduced from Mexico, 
it was brought to France in 1813. The dictionary 
of the Académie, in speaking of the cigar for the 
first time, gave the following quaint definition : 
* A small roll of tobacco leaves, which is smoked like 
a pipe. The fact that the first cigars put in their 
appearance in Paris towards 1813 is proved by 
some lines in ‘ L’Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin,’ 
which say that when the hermit went to lecture 
his nephew, a young officer in Paris, he found him 
in a dressing-gown, smoking ‘a sort of roll of 
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tobacco leaves.’ And a few years later Hippolyte 
Augier, a very popular playwright of the time, 
mentions in his ‘ Mémoires’ that he has met several 
officers smoking cigars, and adds that this is a newly 
introduced custom in Paris.” 


W. F. PrimpEAvux. 





Replies. 
NEWNHAM FAMILY, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
(11 S. viii. 489.) 


THE Newnhams were members of a yeoman 
family resident for centuries in the Isle of 
Wight, holding lands in the parishes of 
Whitwell, Niton, and Chale; at first pro- 
bably as tenants renting their lands from 
the Lisles of Gatcombe. The name is found 
variously spelt—Newnam, Newman, Newn- 
ham—and obviously referring to members 
belonging to the same family. 

In the list of jurors present at an in- 
quisition taken at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
in response to a writ dated at Westminster, 
16 May, 1384 (Ing. 7 Ric. II., No. 46), 
relating to Stenbury, a manor situated on 
the confines of Whitwell parish, is the name 
of William Newenham, conjecturally an 
early ancestor. 

Another reference occurs in the Archi- 
diaconal Visitation of the Isle of Wight, 
held in 1543, by Nicholas Harpisfelde, where 
““R. Newman, Whitewelle capella,” is 
entered. A badly written note by the side 
of the name refers apparently to a grant 
for repairs. An explanation is given in the 
reference to the neighbouring church of 
Niton, where the churchwardens of the two 
parishes are ordered to repair the church 
windows. 

The names of Richard and Thomas 
Newnham appear as resident parishioners 
in the Lay.Subsidy Rolls, 31 Henry VIII. 
(1545), contributing xviiis, and viiis. to- 
wards the total amount levied of vijl. xivs. 
The first-named held office the same_ year 
as churchwarden of Whitwell. In the list of 
*“Churche Goods belonging to Whitwell Chappell 
within the p’ishe of Godishill,” 2 Edward VI. (1549), 
is, mentioned 
“one challise: of ‘silver solde’t 
Richard Newnam and his semantics witlt te oo 
sent of the p’ishe and Churche men.” 

On the dispersal of the Gateombe. Lisle 
estates, which took place at. this’ time,: this 
same Richard acquired, by purchase;. the 
Whitwell manoriat estate from Sir Geoffrey 
‘Pole, who then’ held the estates by his 
marriage with a descendant of the Bramshott 





Lisles. In 1596 he or his son divided the 
property with Thomas, son of John Worsley 
of Appuldurcombe, Isle of Wight, taking 
the lands lying to the east of the village 
street. William Newman died in 1639, 
seised of half the manor, and was succeeded 
by his son Thomas, who is probably to be 
identified with the Thomas Newnham 
entered in a Court-book, 1 Charles I. (1625). 
The earliest name entered on the “ Register 
of burialls for the Quarter of Whitwell”’’ is 
that of ‘‘ Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Newn- 
ham,” who died in 1678. The earlier William 
is included in the names given by Worsley 
the historian in his ‘ Noate of the Freeholders 
in the Isle of Wight, 1606,’ members of the 
Knighten Court. A Nicholas Newman— 
conjecturally his brother—is also named, and 
is referred to later, in 1617, by Sir John 
Oglander, in his ‘Memoirs,’ as follows: 
‘Forde [farm] that Nicholas Numan hath 
was parte of ye sayd mannor of Whitwell.” 
He had in 1627 ‘to provide a light horse 
for island defence.” 

Thomas Newnham, minister of St. Law- 
rence, Isle of Wight, who took his degree 
at Oxford in 1658, and was ejected from his 
living in 1662 for nonconformity, was son 
of Thomas, the owner of the Whitwell and 
Gotten estates. He was born in 1631 at 
Gotten, died of the smallpox, and was 
buried in Whitwell Church in 1689. His 
name is mentioned in Calamy’s memorial. 
He was preaching at an outside service held 
on Stroud Green, a pretty spot on the road 
near Chale, on 4 Nov., 1688, and 
‘on hearing that the Dutch armament conveyin 
William of Orange was sailing past the shores o 
the Island, he set aside the subject he intended to 
have lye on, and gave his people a discourse 
suited to such a circumstance of Providence.” 

His father survived, and by a partition deed, 
bearing date September, 1689, is shown to 
have left. several grandchildren to inherit. 
A grandchild, son of the minister, attained 
his majority in 1704, and in 1709. he sold 
the estates to Sir Robert Worsley of Appul- 
durcombe, Isle of Wight. 

JOHN L. WHITEHEAD. 
Ventnor. 





Q. CICERO AND STONE CrRcLEs (11 S. viii. 
229).—Mr. J. W. Hayes has very kindly 
informed. me who it is that is strongly 
suspected of having played a hoax on 
Charles Hulbert with the pretended letter 
of Quintus Cicero. The name of the pro- 
bable perpetrator of the jest is well known 
to me, and I have more than one book from 
his library in my possession. The original 
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hint may have come from Sir Thomas 

Browne, who, in his ‘ Museum Clausum, or 

Bibliotheca Abscondita ’ (‘ Miscellany Tracts,’ 

xiii.), puts in the list of ‘ Rare and Generally 
Jnknown Books,’ 

“The Letter of Quintus Cicero, which he wrote 
in answer to that of his Brother Marcus Tullius, 
desiring of him an account of Britany, wherein 
are described the Country, State and Manners of 
the Britains of that Age.”’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


OvER KENNETT (CORRECTLY OVER 
KXELLET), LANcCASHTRE (11 S. ix. 28).— 
**Over Kennett” is Over Kellet, a parish in 
the South Lonsdale petty-sessional division 
of Lancashire, and in the rural deanery of 
Tunstall. It was formerly a_ parochial 
chapelry in the parish of Bolton-le-Sands. 
The Robinsons were customary tenants of a 
messuage in the hamlet of Capernwray, 
within the township of Over Kellet, early 
in the sixteenth century. John Robinson 
occurs in 1543; Miles Robinson of Capern- 
wray died on Christmas Day, 1584, his will 
being proved on 23 July, 1585. His son 
Marmaduke held a tenement in Capernwray 
by copy of court roll of the manor of Hornby, 
and died about 1631. He had issue William 
of Capernwray, husbandman, who _pre- 
deceased him, and whose will was proved 
20 Jan., 1622[-3]; Thomas, of the city 
of Bristol, glover; Richard; and three 
other sons. Elen (or Eleanor), daughter 
and heir of the said William, inherited her 
father’s tenement, and died, aged 16, in 
August, 1636. In that year Thomas Robin- 
son of Capernwray brought a bill of com- 
plaint in the Duchy of Lancaster Court 
(Bundle 348, Mich. Term, 12 Ch. I.) against 
Robert Leaper of Capernwray touching that 
tenement. Possibly Thomas, the plaintiff, 
was Thomas of the city of Bristol, uncle 
of Elen. The next link in the descent is 
defective, but Robert Robinson of Capern- 
wray, yeoman, by will dated 22 March, 
1674[-5], proved 15 April, 1675, devised 
102. to the children of Thomas Robinson of 
the City of London; 10/. to the poor of Over 
Kellet and Capernwray; 201. to his niece 
Elizabeth Beetham, 20/. to his nephew 
Richard Beetham, and 301. to the said 
Richard’s eldest son; and his real estate to 
nephew George Robinson of Over Kellet. 

Thomas Robinson was buried at Over 
Kellet on 15 Aug., 1655. Probably he was 
the person about whom F. C. B. inquires, 
and possibly he was the father of the Thomas 
of the City of London whose children were 
.Jegatees in the will of Robert Robinson in 

- 1675. If F. C. B. will communicate with 





me, I will supply him with further details. 

No tomb exists in the church of St. Cuthbert, 

Over Kellet, of a date as early as 1655, nor 

do I know of any arms recorded in favour 

of this family. W. FARRER. 
Hall Garth, Over Kellet. 


Over Kellet is no doubt the correct name ; 
it is a parish about six miles from Lancaster. 
In the seventeenth century there were many 
Robinsons living in the parish. A Thomas 
Robinson was buried there 15 Aug., 1655. 
The parish registers (1652 to 1812) have been 
printed by the Lancashire Parish Register 
Society (vol. xlii.). There were several 
wills of this branch of the Robinson family 
proved at Richmond, for list of which see 
vols. x., xiii., and xxiii. of the publications 
of the Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. ~ HENRY FISHWICK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Tf the deed’ is examined closely, it will 
probably be found that ‘“* Over Kennett ”’ is 
a misspelling for Over Kellet. a village one 
and a half miles west of Carnforth, and six 
miles nearly due north from Lancaster. 
The village of Nether Kellet is a miie and 
a half in a south-westerly direction from 
Over Kellet. 

In a will dated 14 March, 1586, the 
testator gives instructions ‘“‘to be buryed 
in my Parishe Churche Yarrde of Over 
Kellett nye unto the crosse.’’ The remains 
of this—the churchyard cross—are still 
in situ, and the village green is adorned by 
another recently restored cross of dignified 
proportions. Opposite is the house of a 
descendant of the testator—a learned and 
well-known antiquary. 

Henry Taytor, F.S.A. 

Birklands, Birkdale, Lancashire. 

[Mr. C. W. Ruston - Harrison also thanked 
for reply.] 


Upricut STonEs tN CHURCHYARDS (11 S. 
viii. 490; ix. 35).—If the querist will 
consult Mr. Walter Johnson’s * Byways in 
British Archeology,’ 1912, pp. 346-7, he 
will find a discussion of the subject and a 
number of references. I have found the 
work a mine of information on this and 
kindred topics. My experience has been 
that the inscriptions on what are apparently 
the oldest stones are almost, if not entirely 
illegible. M. M. 


In ‘Ancient Sepulchral Monuments,’ by 
Brindley: and Weatherley, published by 
Vincent Brooks, Day & Son, London (1887) 
—perhaps the most exhaustive book on the 
subject in existence—there occur measured 
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drawings of ornamental headstones in the 

West Kirkyard at Culross (Dunfermline), 

dated respectively 1670 and 1672, and of 

an exceptionally ornate one, that bears the 

date of 1698, in Wroxton Churchyard, near 

Banbury. Harry HeEms., 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


With reference to Dr. BRADBROOK’S notes 
on the above in North Bucks, stating that 
there are only a very few bearing a date 
earlier than 1700, may I mention that in 
Westbury Churchyard there are the follow- 
ing? 1672, 1673, 1685, 1688, 1699, 1700, 
1707, 1712, 1714, 1715, 1716, 1718, 1721, 


1723. R. UssHEer, Vicar. 
PowLetT: SMITH oR SmyTH (11 S. viii. 
68, 133, 255, 416, 472)—The following 


obituary notices refer to the family of the 
Rev. Richard Smyth (1720-97) :— 
London Magazine. 

1761. Mrs. Smith, dau. of the Lady Ann{? abella] 
Pawlet. 

1769, Nov. 21. Lady Ann Pawlett_ in Brudenell 
Street. [Wife of W. Powlett of Testwood.1 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 

1772, Nov. Capt. William Powlett of Testwood 
{ Hants], cousin of Duke of ton. 

1774, Jan. 30. Rev. Dr. John Burton [aged 83], 
late Headmaster of Winchester College, which 
post he held [1724-66] for 42 years. 

1820, Sept. 29. At Southampton, Hon. Mrs. 
Wallop [née Camilla Powlett Smyth]. 

1821, March 8. At Bath, aged 62, William 
Powlett Powlett, Esq., of et I House, 
co. Southampton !Lainston House, near Win- 
chester, formerly of Somborne House]. 

1825, Jan. 3. At Chislehurst, Lady Bayning 
[née Annabella Powlett Smyth]. 

G. R. B. 


“MARRIAGE”? AS SURNAME (II S. viii. 
287, 336, 378, 457; ix. 14).—The name of 
Mariage frequently occurs in the registers 
of the French Churches of Canterbury. and 
Threadneedle Street at earlier dates than 
1657. At Threadneedle Street, 1637, is 
the following announcement of marriage :— 

** Bodouin Mariage, filz de Toussain, natif 
d’Anuers, et Alexandrine Bernard, vefue de feu 
Augustin Gous [in another entry spelt > 
natieu de Pihen les Calais. Mars 26. 11 Avril, 
1637.” 

Same register, 1639 :— 

“Charles Mariage, filz de feu Piere, natif de 
VIsle en Flandres, et Judith, fille de feu Nicolas 
Capon, natieu de Cantorberri. Mars 30, 1639.” 

Same register, 1607, occurs the birth of 

**Moyse Mariage, tils de Jehan M. et de sa 
femme Susanne Fournie. Mars 22, 1607.” 

Same register, 1638, the birth of 
“ee Mariage, fillede Badouin M. Mars 25, 





There are also numerous entries where 
members of the family were witnesses for 
births and marriages. 

Boduin Mariage appears to have previously 
resided at Canterbury, for in 1632 and 1633 
his name occurs as witness to baptisms. 

Members of the family lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Guisnes, the name occurring 
frequently in the register of that church as 
witnesses to births, marriages, and deaths 
between 1671 and 1680. 

At a later date—1693 and onwards—the 
name is found in the register of the French 
Church of St. Patrick and St. Mary, Dublin, 
where are entries of the deaths of the 
children of Pierre Mariage, “‘ouvrier en 
soye,” and Elizabeth Askison his wife 

In the ‘ Livre de Témoignages de I’Kglise 
de Threadneedle Street ’ are the names of 

‘*Estienne Mariage. 24Sept., 1671.” 

** Jaques Mariage: fils de in Estienne : 20 ans. 


24 Sept., 1701.” 
G. DE CassEL FOLKARD. 
Holyrood, 9, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


Heart - Buriat (11 §S, viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432, 493; ix. 38).—There is a section on 
this subject in T. F. Thiselton Dyer’s ‘ Church 
Lore Gleanings,’ 1891, pp. 130-35. I cannot 
say that there is anything additional to what 
has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ In The Church 
Monthly, March, 1912, there is an illustration 
of the Leybourne double casket—one said to 
be intended for the heart of the wife of Sir 
Thomas de Leybourne, but never used. 

8S. L. Perry. 


The will of Myles Salley, Bishop of 
Llandaff, dated 29 Nov., 1516 (P.C.C. Holder 
26), contains the following provision :— 

‘“*To be buried in the north side of our lady 
chapell before the image of St. Andrewe at the 
Gauntes of Bristoll; my hart and bowelles at the 
high aulter in the church of Martharn before 
St. Theodoryk.” 

The episcopal palace was at Mathern, co. 
Monmouth. F. S. Hockapay. 

Highbury, Lydney. 


DicKENS IN LONDON (11 S. ix. 9, 58).— 
The following passage from Sala’s ‘ Charles 
Dickens’ may probably be what Mr. ARpAGH 
has in mind. After alluding to the rare 
occasions on which Dickens was seen in 
Pall Mall, although a member of the Athe- 
nzum Club, Sala wrote :— 

‘Elsewhere he would make his appearance in 
the oddest places and _ in the most inclement 
weather: In Ratcliff Highway, on Haverstock 
Hill, on Camberwell Green, in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
in the Wandsworth » at ammersmith 
Broadway, in Norton Folgate, and at Kensal New 
Town. A hansom cab whirled you by ‘The Bell and 
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Horns ‘at Brompton, and there was Charles Dickens, 
striding as with seven league boots, seemingly in 
the direction of North End, Fulham. The Metro- 
politan Railway disgorged you at Lisson Grove, 
and you met Charles Dickens plodding sturdily 
towards ‘The Yorkshire Stingo.’ He was to be met 
rapidly skirting the grim back wall of the prison 
in Cold Bath Fields, or trudging along the Seven 
Sisters Road at Holloway, or bearing, under a 
steady press of sail, through Highgate Archway, 
or pursuing the even tenor of his way up the 
Yauxhall Bridge Road.’ 
WitLoucHBy MAycock. 

80, St. George’s Square, S.W. 

Bancor: Conway: Lieyn: St. ASAPH 
(11 S. viii. 130, 177)—In thanking Mr. 
LuiecutD Jones for his valuable reply, I 
should be glad to know also whether any 
episcopal registers exist for the diocese of 
Bangor or St. Asaph of the period 1320- 
1350. Q. V. 


UNCOLLECTED Kiprinc IremMs: PADGETT 
(11 S. viii. 441, 464, 485, 515; ix. 34).— 
Mr. Penry Lewis is wrong in assuming 
that the edition of ‘Departmental Ditties ’ 
published by Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co. 
at Calcutta in 1890 is the earliest. In the 
third edition (of 1888), which I bought in 
Calcutta at the time, and still possess, the 
name is spelt Pagett, as I think it is in 
the second, which I bought there also in 1886 
or 1887, but have mislaid. My Thacker- 
Spink edition of 1895 (the eighth) also has 
Pagett. Witmot CorRFIELD. 


PortTRAIT OF NAPOLEON III. (11 S. ix. 10). 
—J. B. Fortuné de Fournier, who made 
the pencil portrait of Napoleon III. in 
question, was a well-known artist. Born 
at Ajaccio in Corsica, he studied at Naples, 
and gained a reputation by his water-colour 
pictures and interior paintings. He deceased 
in 1864. H. Kress. 


HERALDIC (11 S. ix. 10).—The seal must 
be that of the city of Amsterdam, which 
bears Gules, three silver saltires on a pale (!) 
sable. The shield with the lions shows 
Flanders (gold, a lion sable) and Holland 
(gold, a lion gules) quarterly. In this com- 
bination of arms the dividing lines are very 
generally omitted. D. L. GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 


FLOWER-NAME (11 S. viii. 467, 516).— 
It is quite possible the flower may be Con- 
volvulus arvensis (L.), a native plant; but 
it may also be a Fumaria. I know con- 
volvulus is recorded earlier (‘ Flora of Middle- 
sex,’ 1869). The exact date of the song is 
quite unknown to me, but the spread of 








cornfield weeds since that time makes it 
difficult to decide. Agrostemma, or Lychnis, 
whatever it is called, grows in the South 
2ft. or 3ft.; here, in North Lancashire, 
where found as a cornfield colonist, it is, 
so far as I have seen it, 18in. or perhaps 
2ft. high. This is not a small flower, nor 
is it pink. 8S. L. Perry 


THE SABBATH IN AByssINIA (11 S. ix. 51). 
—In a long article in The Jewish Chronicle 
some years ago we were informed that the 
Falashas of Abyssinia believed themselves 
to be descended from the lost Ten Tribes : 
among the customs of the Hebrew people 
they still retained was the Jewish Sabbath. 
I do not remember that they kept Sunday 
as well. The editor of The Jewish Chronicle 
would give Mr. Marks information relative 
to the article. M. L. R. BREsLaR. 

South Hackney. 


I see that Archdeacon Dowling, on p. 21 

of his ‘ Abyssinian Church’ (1909), says that, 
“owing to Western influence, the strict observ- 
ance of the last day of the week is not so rigidly 
observed in Jerusalem as in Abyssinia.” 
The Archdeacon is described as the ‘‘ Com- 
missary for Eastern Church Intercourse 
within the Anglican Bishopric of Jerusalem.” 
Possibly this gentleman or the Secretary of 
the Eastern Church Association—address 
Church House, Westminster—would be able 
to help your correspondent to communi- 
cate with the Abuna. BRADSTOW. 


DunsTABLE Larks (11 S. viii. 469, 515; 
ix. 15).— With reference to lark - catching 
in Bedfordshire, it is interesting to note that 
at the Archdeacon of Bedford’s Court held 
at Ampthill 8 Feb., 1616, Walter Griffin of 
Milton Ernest was presented “for setting 
his nettes & catching larks on a holliday.” 

Tos. M. Braae. 

Newport Pagnell. 


Tue RoMAN BATH IN THE STRAND (11 S. 
ix. 5).—T. F. D. very properly calls 
attention to the value of this interesting 
relic of the Roman occupation, and to the 
fact that it is one of the few Roman remains 
in situ of which London can boast. But 
the public ‘“ authorities > whom he rebukes 
for not making the place easily accessible 
must in this case be entirely exonerated 
from blame, inasmuch as they never had 
any voice in the matter, the Roman bath 
having been from time immemorial in 
private hands. At present it belongs to 
Mr. Glave, of New Oxford Street, and it is 
by his courtesy that the public are allowed 
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to see it. It would of course be a great 
boon if he could manage to extend the time ; 
still, we are indebted to him for the privilege 
of even a brief inspection. In the summer 
months it is no uncommon thing to see the 
place full of visitors, though, I am bound to 
add, these consist mostly of Americans, for, 
strange to say, few Londoners seem to be 
aware of its existence. 
ALFRED S. Foorp. 


CHorRBOYS IN Rurrs (11 S. viii. 450, 
496).—The choirboys of the Royal Collegiate 
Chapel of St. Katharine, in Regent’s Park, 
have worn ruffs for some years past. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


Choirboys at Salisbury, Norwich, and 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, still, I believe, 
wear frills. At Salisbury they used (1887) 
to wear the frills out of cathedral as well as 
during service. E. M. F. 


“THE TALLEST ONE-PIECE FLAGSTAFF IN 
THE British Empire ”’ (118. ix. 7).—I always 
understood that the pole in Kew Gardens 
was the tallest. This was sent over to 
England about fifty years ago by a Mr. 
Stamp, who owned twenty-seven square 
miles of forest in Vancouver. 

At the same time he presented another to 
the Castle at Alnwick, his native town in 
Northumberland. These were too long to 
be placed on board a ship, so they were 
secured outside, one on either side. 

A. MAsson. 


A GORDON AS A HUNGARIAN NOBLE (11 S. 
viii. 486).—By a strange coincidence I 
found recently in my own small collection of 
old MSS. a contemporary note (in original) 


of the ‘ Articuli Distales, Posonien. A* 
1659. Regnante Imp. Leopoldo.” An ex- 


tract from Section CX XXIII. is as under :— 

ager Franciscus Gordon de Park: Wilhelmus 
Kouts de Auchterfoul, Joannes Dauson de Dall- 
cieth, Nobiles ex Scotia oriundi......in Hungaros 
recipiuntur.” 

A “nobilis Dominus Franciscus Gordoun, 
Scotus,” and a “ nobilis Dominus Gulielmus 
Rosse, Scotus,’’ are mentioned, in a ‘ Memo- 
riale’ written by Dr. Isaac Basire, as 
gentlemen at Eperjes in Hungary to whom 
letters or “ things ’”’ may be sent for trans- 
mission to himself after he had left Transy]- 
vania for England, in 1661. L. L. K. 


ADJECTIVES FROM FRENCH PLACE-NAMES 
{11 8. ix. 21).—There is one word which I 
have not seen referred to; but of course it 
is, in most instances, used as a noun, though 
it may, I think, be applied adjectivally. 











This is the word ‘‘ Bou-Mich”’ as- applied 
to the Paris student, the member of the 
Sorbonne, who almost invariably lives in 
one of the streets leading out of the Boule- 
vard St. Michel. I do not remember hearing 
it when a student there in 1869-70, and think 
it must have developed at some subsequent 


period. J. Foster PALMER. 


Add ‘tarin,”’ meaning a native of the 
Tarentaise (a district of Savoy). I believe, 
however, that the corresponding form 
‘“‘maurin,” for a native of the Maurienne 
(also a district of Savoy), is not allowed. 
‘** Delphinal ”’ is the ‘‘ learned ”’ (or official) 
form for ‘‘ dauphinois’”’°—so the Académie 
Delphinale at Grenoble (the capital of 
Dauphiné), the Conseil Delphinal, the 
Chambre Delphinale, the Statut Delphinal. 
Littré mentions ‘ delphinal,’ but not the 
other forms. W. A. B. CooxinGE. 

Grindelwald. 


CROMWELL’S ILLEGITIMATE DAUGHTER, 
Mrs. Harrop (11 8. ix. 29).—On reference 
to Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage ’ I find 
that Sir John Hartopp. M.P. for the county 
of Leicester temp. Charles II., married 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Parliamentary 
General Fleetwood. Fleetwood married 
Bridget, the widow of General Ireton and 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell. I have never 
heard of any illegitimate daughter of the 
Protector’s. A. GWYTHER. 

Windham Club. 


Sir GEORGE WRIGHT OF RicHMoND (11 8. 
viii. 348, 410, 452, 496; ix. 13).—The 
fictitious Francis Ham whom the elder 
Dorothy Wright is said to have married 
was clearly evolved from an error in White- 
locke’s ‘ Liber Famelicus’ (Camden Soc., 
1858). Whitelocke, writing of his infant 
daughter (born 15 Sept., 1610), says :— 

“*T gave her the name of Dorothy for the respect 
I had of her godmother the lady Wrighte, whose 
name was Dorothye. She was first the widow of 
mr. Francis Ham [7], a pensioner, and was then 
maryed to Robert Wrighte, who was tutor to the 
erl of Essex last attainted, and continued withe 
him in service untill he was preferred by him to be 
clerk to the stable to queen Elizabethe, the erl 
being then maister of the horse. After the king 
came to the crowne he was knighted by him, and 
so lived and dyed a grave and sober man, meanly 
born in Shrewsbury, but attayned by his virtue to 
good estate and quality. She had no issue by 
ether husband.” 

In 1884 I tried to trace the Whitelocke 
MS. in order to verify this allusion to Mr. 
‘“‘Ham.”’ I have a letter which the then 
Secretary of the Camden Society, Mr. 
Kingston, wrote to me, stating that the 
Society’s minutes merely showed that the 
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MS. had been lent to the Society by a Mr. 
Whitelocke through the interposition of 
Mr. J. S. Burn. 

Perhaps the diarist was inexact, for surely 
he must have known that Lady Wright 
had a daughter by her first husband! There 
ean be no doubt of the fact, for, although 
John Farnham does not in his will (fo. 24 
Spencer, P.C.C.) mention his daughter, his 
monument at Quorndon shows the child 
in effigy, and the inscription says that he 
— of an ancient house; with honour ledde 

is life 
Only with one daughter blest and with a vertuous 

wife. 

The arms on the monument have not 
all “ perished.” I saw the two remaining 
shields last autumn, but, being unprovided 
with the needful young eyes, flashlight, long 
ladder, and good nerve, I could only de- 
cipher them in part. The oval shield at the 
top of the monument seems to have a bend 
engrailed, impalins—quite clearly—Farn- 
ham of Quorndon. The former, perhaps, 
represents the arms attributed to Sir George 
Wright’s family in the ‘ Visitations of 
Stafford’ (Salt Soc.), p. 329, foot-note, 
‘ Per pale....and....a bend engrailed.”’ 
The shield above Lady Wright’s head has 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, party per pale indented ? 
(or and gu.?); 2,an eagle displayed ; 3, az. or 
sa.? on a chief three lozenges, or perhaps 
fleurs-de-lis ?. A corresponding shield, which 
should be above Sir George’s head, is lost. 

The above quotation from Whitelocke 
clearly implies that Sir Robert Wright and 
Sir George were not related. 

Sir George’s son Thomas married at St. 
Peter-le-Poor, London, 17 June, 1629, 
Barbara, dau. and heiress of Francis Co- 
kayne (brother to Sir William Cokayne, 
Lord Mayor of London), and by her had 
two sons, both baptized at Richmond. 
Charles, the elder, became D.D., Rector of 
Rungton, Norfolk, and Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge. There issued a grant of 
administration of the estate of Thomas 
Wright of Richmond, 28 Nov., 1668, to his 
son Charles. J. CHALLENOR SMITH. 

Silchester. 


{GENERAL TeRRy also thanked for reply.] 


GROOM OF THE STOLE (11 S. viii. 466, 515; 
ix. 32).—If it can be shown that in English, 
during the seventeenth century and earlier, 
“ stole” was a general term including the 
whole of the Royal outfit from the stole 
proper to the shirt, there may be something 
in the explanation given by Edw. Chamber- 
Jayne in 1684. 1 never confounded the 
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* stole ’’ or “‘ stoole ’’ in the Stole Chamber, 
or camera privata, with the Coronation 
stole, but it seemed to me probable, as it 
still does, that the officer in question origin- 
ally attended to the former, and not to the 
latter. It is likely enough that, as time 
went on, the office became a sinecure, and 


the term by which it was distinguished 


received a new interpretation more in 

accordance with modern ideas. I expect 

soon to have something further to com- 

municate which may help to clear up the 

matter. d. ESE 
Winterton, Lincs. 


SweEepDIsH AMBASSADOR (11 8S. ix. 51).— 
Baron Gustaf Adam von Nolcken was 
Swedish Envoy to the Court of St. James 
from 1763 to 1793, ; 

SWEDISH LEGATION IN LONDON. 


[L. L. K. also thanked for reply.] 


SunpIAL INscripTION (11 8S. ix. 48).— 
I suggest :— 
Itque reditque viam constans quam suspicis umbra ; 

Umbra fugax homines non reditura sumus. 
This gives the double antithesis (1) of 
‘*itque reditque ” and “‘ non reditura,” and 
(2) of ‘“‘umbra constans” and “ umbra 
fugax”’; the false quantity is also avoided 
in ‘‘ viam.” The first half of the first line 
is a reminiscence of Ain. vi. 122. 

MatrHEew H. PEacock. 

[S. S. Aunex, B. B., Pror. Bensty, Dr. Ma- 
GRATH, and Pror. Moore Situ also thanked for 
replies. ] 


DeEFoE’s ‘WEEKLY ReEvIEW’ (11 S. viii. 
448)—If Mr. F. Curry’s suggestion—one 
which, by the way, was made in 1912 by 
Prof. W. P. Trent in his article on Defoe in 
‘The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture ’"—is ever carried out, it will be neces- 
sary for the editor to examine carefully two 
volumes now in this country. One, owned 
by the Boston Atheneum, is a copy of 
vol, vi., printed in Edinburgh. It lacks the 
title-page and (if my memory is good) two 
numbers, but is otherwise complete. This 
Edinburgh edition of vol. vi., the existence 
of which does not seem to be generally 
known, contains matter not in the London 
edition of the same volume, and otherwise 
differs from the London edition. 

The second is a copy of vol. vii., owned 
by the American Antiquarian Society (Wor- 
cester, Mass.). This, unfortunately, is in- 
complete ; but the interesting feature about 
it is that some of the numbers were printed 
in Edinburgh, and some in London. 


- 
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It may be added as a curiosity that there 
was advertised in The Boston Gazette of 
13 March, 1721, as ‘‘ Just Published, The 
Mount Hope Packet. And News from the 
Moon, both to be sold by Benjamin Gray, 
Bookseller.”” ‘The Mount Hope Packet’ 
was, no doubt, ‘A Letter from a Gentleman 
in Mount Hope to his Friend in Treamount,’ 
a political pamphlet. ‘News from the 
Moon’ was a reprint of ‘‘A Review of 
the State of the British Nation, Vol. 7. 
Numb. 14. Page 53. Tuesday, May 2. 
1710.” This precise description proves that 
the Boston reprint of 1721 was from the 
Edinburgh edition, as the paper in question 
formed No. 15 of the London edition of 
vol. vii., and was dated 29 April, 1710. 
See Andrew McF. Davis's ‘Colonial Cur- 
rency Reprints, Prince Society, Boston, 
1911, ii. 257-77; and Publications of the 
Colonial Soc. of Mass., xiii. 2-15. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, Mass. 


THomas Hupson, PortRAIT PAINTER, 
1701-79 (11 S. viii. 489; ix. 36).—To the 
very desirable list of portraits painted by 
this artist, and given at the latter refer- 
ence, may be added the following :— 

John Hobart, Ist Karl of Buckinghamshire. 
George G: -esham, clockmaker, &c 

Thomas Griffin, Admiral. 

Rev. Stephen Hales, Rector of Teddington. 
Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Beau Nash. 

Duke of Roxburgh. 

Ist Marquis Townshend. 

—— Tyrrell, Admiral. 

Stephen Weston, Bishop of Exeter. 

The above are from a list of engravings 
offered for sale by Mr. Daniell of Cran- 
bourn Street in March, 1913. 

Sir Thomas Gooch, Bishop of Bristol (1754) 
Richard Grindall, surgeon... (1772) 
Miss Hudson, the artist’s daughter .. (1740) 
Edward Maurice, Bishop of Ossory... (1745) 
Sir John Philipps, M.P. ere, 
Francesco Bernardi Senesius, singer... (1735) 
Sir John Willes, M.P., L.C.J. Com- 
mon Pleas _... (1744) 
Edward Willes, Bishop ‘of St. ‘David’ 3 (1750) 
John Christopher wv musician (1740) 
James Quin, actor & (1744) 

These are from a list of ongetirinas offered 
by Mr. Tregaskis of High Holborn during 
the years 1906-7-8, and the dates in paren- 
theses are those, approximately, of the 
engravings. Wm. NorMan. 


I have read with much interest the notes 
on this subject printed in the columns of 
°N. & Q.,’ and most of the articles and 
letters to which the various contributors 








have referred. It is, perhaps, worth men- 
tioning that ‘The History of English 
Patriotism,’ by Mr. Esmé Wingfield-Strat- 
ford (John ay contains more out-of- 
the-way information on art and literature 
than any other book known to me. The 
chapter on ‘ Patriotism in Art’ (pp. 240-61 
of vol. ii.) deals very exhaustively with the 
work and influence of such English painters 
as Dobson, Beale, Riley, the Gandys, High- 
more, the Richardsons, Dandridge, Knapton, 
Wilson, Hudson, Hogarth, Hayman, Lam- 
bert, Wootton, and Scott, not to mention a 
host of well-known artists, from Reynolds 
to Whistler. BENJAMIN TRAVERS. 
Mole Cottage, Westhumble, Dorking. 


SmitH: NAME IN THE VASCONCELLOS 
Famity (11 S. viii. 510).—It was with some 
trepidation that I read Mr. ALBRECHT’S 
courteous invitation to solve a Smith problem, 
and my satisfaction was considerable on 
discovering information which I trust may 
be acceptable in spite of its incompleteness. 
According to the family pedigree, José 
Ignacio Paes Pinto de Souza e Vasconcellos 
(born 1767, d. at Oporto 1831), who was a 
Councillor of State, married twice. His 
second wife was Mary Tusten Smith of 
Ulster, where she was born 2 July, 1785. 
She died 23 June, 1886, at Fortaleza, in 
Brazil. Their son, or one of their sons, 
was named José Smith de Vasconcellos, 
born at Lisbon 1817, died at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1903. There are no further = 
given about the Smith family. “ Ulster ”’ 
rather vague, but at present I can add 
nothing. Lro C. 


Perhaps the following may be of interest. 
About the year 1870 onwards there was a 
firm of merchants in Liverpool in the Brazil 
trade styled J. S. de Vasconcellos & Co., 
the senior partner being an Englishman 
named Joseph Smith, who, it was said, for 
financial services rendered to the Portuguese 
Government, was created a Portuguese 
baron, with the title of Barao de Vascon- 
cellos. There was another partner—his 
son, I fancy—called Leopoldo S. de Vascon- 
cellos. I well remember seeing the family 
driving on Sundays from their residence— 
a suburban villa near the Prince’s Park 
called Cearé House—to the Roman Catholic 
Pro-Cathedral, Copperas Hill, Liverpool, 
in an open pair-horse landau, with coachman 
and footman in a rather gorgeous blue 
livery with silver lace and white-looped 
cords. The firm afterwards failed, when the 
partners retired to Brazil, I believe. nae 
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DOVER SEEN FROM CALAIS (11 S. ix. 29). 
—In travelling from Dover south-westwards 
by train a few years ago, late on a brilliant 
summer’s afternoon, when we _ reached 
Folkestone the cliffs of Calais, 26 miles 
away, were apparently only 3 or 4 miles 
distant, for the sun was low and the atmo- 
spheric conditions excellent. 

Similarly, at 5 o’clock on a clear summer’s 
morning, with a low sun shining from the 
east on to the cliffs of Dover, 21 miles off, 
there should be still less difficulty in seeing 
them from Calais than in the former case. 

From the Babbicombe Cliff above Tor- 
quay, Portland Bill is sometimes visible. 
From this point I have sketched it—55 miles 
across the water as the crow flies. 

Henry Taytor, F.S.A. 

Birklands, Birkdale, Lancashire. 


As any one can see across now on any 
clear day, I fail to see the point of the 
query as to the possibility of seeing across 
three centuries ago. H. K. H. 


TritBy (11 S. ix. 27).—‘ Trilby; or, The 
Sprite of Argyll,’ is the title of a French 
short story by Charles Nodier, which was 
originally published during the Restoration 
period of Louis XVIII. It was afterwards 
adapted for the stage as a one-act play, with 
songs, by Eugéne Scribe and other collabo- 
rators. It will be found in the ‘ uvres 
Completes ’ of the prolific dramatist. Scribe’s 
adaptation was subsequently used for the 
libretti of three Italian operas and one Ger- 
man. It seems to be one of the very few 
plays of Scribe which escaped the hands of 
the English adapters. This was probably 
due to the extraordinary French versions of 
the Scotch names of the characters. Charles 
Nodier’s story ‘ Trilby ’ was long believed 
in France to be founded on a real Scottish 
legend, but it has in fact no existence in the 
folk-lore of Scotland. At the time of Sir 
Herbert Tree’s production of the American 
version of George du Maurier’s novel ‘ Trilby ’ 
at the Haymarket Theatre, I was urgently 
requested to prepare an English version of 
the French ‘ Trilby’ for production by a 
provincial manager. He, however, shortly 
afterwards became bankrupt, and my ver- 
sion was never produced on the stage. 

Trilby in the French story and play is the 
young son of a Scotch lord, who disguises 
himself as a sprite, and after frightening the 
villagers is discovered by his old tutor, and 
restored to the bosom of his family. The 
part in the play was undertaken by an 
actress dressed in boy’s clothes, and in the 


operas by contraltos. When George du 
Maurier was an art-student in Paris, the 
name was generally given to black stray 
cats who came into family dwellings un- 
awares and stole food. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Nodier brought out his story ‘ Trilby ; ou, 
Le Lutin d’Argail,’ in 1822. It is clear 
that the name of the Scottish sprite soon 
became well known in France, for in 1838 
we have “‘ De Beauvoir ” (De Bully) describ- 
ing the little English groom ‘‘ David Dick ” 
as a “‘ capricieux Trilby ” (‘ Histoires Cava- 
liéres’). Later on Trilby is met with in 
‘Les Bibelots du Diable,’ a fairy vaudeville, 
by Th. Cogniard and Clairville, first per- 
formed on 21 Aug., 1858, at the Théatre des 
Variétés in Paris. Here (Act I. se. x.) 
Trilby speaks of himself as ‘‘ un bon petit 
génie.” M. 


Trilby, as the name of a little dog, 
occurs in the letters of Eugénie de Guérin. 
Thus in that of 14 Feb., 1835 :— 

‘*Nos soirées se passent aussi_fort doucement, & 
travailler, 4 lire, & caresser Trilby, notre petit 
mignon ” ; 
in that of 30 March, 1835 :— 

“*Ce Criquet, si gentil, a-t-il diné sur votre main 
comme Trilby avec de la friture de cervelle? 
C’était pour s’adoucir la langue et vous lécher en- 
suite ”’ ; 
and in that of 31 Dec., 1841 :— 

‘*Si Vair est...... trop froid, nous nous établirons 
sur les tisons, et nous jaserons dans la chaleur du 
foyer comme deux Trilby.”’ 

The name has such an English sound that 
it is rather surprising to find that Du Maurier 
in all probability made its acquaintance in 
France, and one would be glad to know 
more of its early history in that country. 

G. C. Moore Sirs. 

Sheffield. 


If your correspondent has access to the 
earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ he will find 
information in 8 S. ix. 84, 277, 459; x. 241. 

DIEGo. 


County Maps (11 8. ix. 5).—To the list of 
counties of which catalogues of maps have 
been published may be added Dorset. In 
the Transactions of the Dorset Field Club 
and Antiquarian Society for 1903 (vol. xxiv.) 
is given an annotated list of maps of the 
county from 1575 to 1829. It was com- 
piled by Mr. A. Pope (now F.S.A.). 

Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

Wimborne Minster Vicarage. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Churchwardens’ Accounts from the Fourteenth 
Century to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. 
By J. C. Cox, LL.D. ‘“ Antiquary Series.” 
(Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 

THE revelation Dr. Cox’s volume affords of the 

abundance, and in many cases of the antiquity, 

of the material available in parochial records 
should stimulate county antiquarian societies to 
further printing of faithful copies of church docu- 
ments. It is natural that these records should 
throw light on ecclesiastical matters, but that is 
far from being their sole contribution to national 
history. Since the pre-Reformation laity made 
the folk-festival, the religious play, and every 
possible occasion of good-fellowship and mirth 
subservient to the economic needs of the parish 
church, and since post-Reformation  church- 
wardens had thrust upon them the performance 
of endless secular duties, their accounts are con- 
cerned with the life of the people at large. We 
read therein of the purchase of drinking bowls 
and ensnaring of vermin, of payments to bear- 
wards and pageant players, as well as of the 

‘*‘forthfare’’ bell, the shriving-pew, the holy 

loaf, the movable star at the Epiphany festival, 

or the dramatic rendering of the Gospel on Palm 

Sunday. Indeed, an infinity of interesting items 

of every kind may be gathered from these accounts, 

of which some, like the Bassingbourn entries of 
the play of St. George in 1511, appear here for 
the first time in print, to such good purpose has 

Dr. Cox ransacked the records of church chest 

and vestry locker. Thus we are reminded of the 

not infrequent employment of women church- 
wardens, of the ringing of bells to allay storms, 
of the universality of the church clock in the 
fifteenth century, and of the practice which 
obtained in some churches of giving more expen- 
sive wine to better-class communicants, and 
cheaper to the common folk. On the occasion 
of a funeral mass for royalty the parish hearse, 

a frame for lighted tapers, was put into position 

as though the body itself lay beneath it—a fact 

very clearly brought out in the accounts of 

St. Nicholas’s, Warwick, at the “ dirige’’ for 

Henry VIII.; while those of St. Margaret’s, 

Westminster, show how the parish authorities 

placated the royal almoner with a fine of 2s. 4d. 

when he would have exercised his right of sealing 
up the church door in 1548 because of the omis- 
sion of the customary bell-ringing at the King’s 
departure. Significant also is the light thrown 
on the later phases of the religious drama by the 
citation of items showing that the representation 
of church or parish plays continued throughout 
the reign of Elizabeth, though there appears to 

be some confusion in the dates assigned to a 

performance of this character at Wootton, 

Hants (pp. 268, 281). 

Though he insists very firmly on the eccle- 
siastical origin of the churchwarden’s office, Dr. 
Cox for the most part touches but lightly on 
questions involving controversy. On one point, 
however, he betrays bias. He is strongly, insis- 
tently, anti-Reformer and anti-Puritan; and, 
indeed, there are many instances of devastation 
which even admirers of Puritanism must regret, 
such as the substitution of plain glass for a window 
in St. Edmund’s, Salisbury, “ wherein God is 





painted in many places as if he were there creating 
a aati by a Puritan recorder of that city in 

In a work representing the research that has. 
been carried through a lifetime it seems ungrateful 
to notice small slips, such as ‘"S. Neots” for the 
Cornish St. Neot, and ‘* Waynardes castell ’’ (217), 
surely Baynards Castle, in a London entry; for 
“noble parych”” (6) whole parych is doubtless. 
intended; while for ‘S. Michael-in-Bedwardine, 
Warwick” (45), the obvious reading is Worcester. 


The Reign of Henry VII. from Contemporary 
Sources. selected and arranged in Three 
Volumes, with an Introduction by A. F. Pollard. 
ee I. Narrative Extracts. (Longmans, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Tuts is No. 1 of the ‘‘ University of London His- 
torical Series.” Prof. Pollard begins his excellent 
Introduction by saying that these volumes spring 
from a humble cause, and pretend to a modest 
ambition, being designed primarily to meet the 
difficulty of providing original ‘‘sources’’ for his- 
torical students at London University. They will 
answer their purpose admirably if they all come up- 
to the standard of the present example, which strikes. 
one asa most judicious selection of representative 
pieces from a period which, if not nearly so rich as 
many others, yet offers no inconsiderable embarras 
de richesses. And, besides that, they ought to 
attract the attention of those general readers who 
have grown perhaps a little weary of the over- 
ready interpretations which professed historians. 
offer in such amazing abundance. 

Histories, as might have been expected, have been 
omitted, and some of the reasons which make such 
omission advisable are amusingly illustrated in 
the Introduction. Letters, poems, documents of 
State, extracts from parliamentary speeches, the 
despatches of ambassadors, and other similar 
strictly original materials, have alone been used. 
Most of the matter here given has already been 
published elsewhere, but all has been revised, 
and, wherever necessary, corrections have been made- 
and supplementary information supplied. Among. 
the most important items, as contributing to form 
a clear and vivid idea of the times in the reader’s 
mind, are the cases from the Courts of Star 
Chamber and Requests, which are printed in 
full. The general reader aforesaid will probably 
turn with more zest to the pages near the end 
of the book which furnish details, not perhaps 
widely known beyond the circle of strict his- 
torical studies, concerning the youth of Catherine 
of Aragon. The head-lines of the pages are useful ; 
but some kind of table of contents giving page- 
references would have been of advantage.} 


Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. New Series. 

Vol. VII., Part 1. (Liverpool, the Society.) 

Mr. Ernst KvuHN announces in the Report that 
Lady Arthur Grosvenor succeeds him in the pre- 
sidency of the Society. It is also stated that the 
peed year will see the issue of Dr. George 

. Black’s ‘Gypsy Bibliography.’ 

The number opens with ‘Gypsy Jane’ and 
‘Gypsy Lee,’ two word-portraits by Mr. Arthur 
Symons. In these he states that his ‘interest in 
the Gypsies ever since I read ‘Lavengro’ has 
amounted to a passion.” 

Early British Gypsies form the subject of an 
article by Mr. Eric Otto Winstedt. This opens. 
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with an explanation to the effect that ‘‘ two of the 
late. Presidents—Crofton in his ‘Early Annals of 
the Gypsies in England,’ and Mac Ritchie in his 
‘Scottish Gypsies under the Stuarts’—have set 
a laudable example by searching the published 
volumes of State Papers for references to Gypsies. 
But Crofton’s first paper was written before many 
volumes had appeared, and since Mac Ritchie wrote 
many more Scottish volumes have been issued.” 
Consequently, there are a number of records which 
have not as yet been brought to the notice of the 
Society. Mr. Wellstood was unable to work 
through the volumes, so Mr. Winstedt has collected 
all the remaining references, both in the English 
and Scottish series. : 

Mr. Bernard Gilliat- Smith contributes ‘A 
Ninth Bulgarian Gypsy Folk-Tale.’ There are 
Balkan notes by Andreas, and an Italian Gypsy 
comedy by Dr. Ranking. 

Among other notes is one by Mr. David 
Mac Ritchie on ‘The Cross as a Gypsy Symbol.’ 
He learns from Mr. Watts-Dunton that “the 
cros:, or ¢risula, is regarded by Gypsies as the 
most powerful of all symbols. A Romani girl will 
tell you that the dark-blue punctured rosettes at 
the corners of her mouth, ornamental as she 
considers them to be, have something to do with 
luck as well as ornament...... Tattooed-on the breast 
of the South Papuan woman we find the same 
cross (or Sanscrit ¢riswa), which the Romanis 
believe to be the most we of all symbols—so 
powerful that the rainhow will fade from the sky 
‘at the very sight of it.’” 

We are again requested to state that the head- 
quarters of the Society are at 214, Alfred Street, 

iverpool. 


Sermons preached in Sackville College Chapel. By 
the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. New Edition 
Unabridged. Vol. I. (H. R. Allenson, 2s. 6d. net.) 

SACKVILLE COLLEGE is a large, low, grey pile of 

buildings on the brow of rising ground at the 

entrance to the town of East Grinsted. An iron 
plate fixed to the oak door is inscribed 1616, and 
above the gate is a sundial with the inscription 

‘*Horas non numero nisi serenas.”? This institu- 

tion was founded in 1608 by Robert, second Earl 

of Dorset, for the shelter and maintenance of 
thirty poor and aged householders. Interminable 
lawsuits, consequent on sale of property, reduced 

the funds. Neale became Warden in May, 1846, 

and at once set to work at restoration of all kinds, 

and on Sundays he would invite the old people to 
dine with him and his family in the hall, and thus, 
as he told them in his first sermon, ‘‘ we shall the 


more feel like, as we are indeed, one family.” The 
volume is dedicated to his widow. 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. December. 


(Mitchell Hughes & Clarke.) 


Mr. BrucE BANNERMAN, the editor, has provided, 
as usual, an interesting number. It opens with 
‘ Pedigrees of the Visitation of Gloucestershire,’ 
which is illustrated with 27 engravings of coats 
of arms. This is followed by a continuation of 
the account of the birth and youthful career of 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., 
and his progress to Bosworth Field, communicated 
by Mr. George Grazebrook. A friend who was 
searching on his behalf for*races of Henry’s march 
wrote on 28 July, 1899, tnat a very old lady named 
Miss Watkin told him ‘her ancestors lived at 





Cenyll Mawr, pronounced ‘ Keneth Mawr,’ which 
means a great gathering, and that Henry VII. 
on his way to England, after he had passed by 
Aberystwith, called at their house, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. This place is 
marked as Cynnyl Mawr on the Ordnance map. 
It lies about six miles from Aberystwith and ten 
miles from Machynlleth, and its great value to us 
is that it shows how Richmond’s army took a 
cross-road to Eglwysfach and on to Machynlleth. 
The house is now a modern farm, but adjoining it 
is the site of the old mansion, a level spot fortified 
with a high embankment, and with fine old trees 
about it, so that it would be in 1485 a place of 
some importance.” 

There are pedigrees of the family of Floyer 
(eleventh to the sixteenth century); of Bucke- 
ridge of Lichfield ; and of Frost of Bishopsgate. 
There is also an article on the Ray family of 
Rhode Island; and our correspondent the Rev. 
H. L. L. Denny writes on the Manor of the 
Rectory; Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, and its 
owners, 


Messrs. Longman’s Classified Catalogue for 1914 
should serve as a model for others. The Analytical 
Index of Subjects is excellent, as is also the General 
Index. It is interesting to note the number of 
pages the different subjects take: Standard and 
General, 84; Theology, 49; Roman Catholic, 11; 
Medical and Surgical, 7; Science, 51; Educa- 
tion, 88. 

The following definitions are good :—New im- 
pression, when a book is reprinted without change 
to distinguish ‘it frem an edition. New edition, an 
impression in which the matter has undergone some 
change, or for which the type has nm reset. 
Reissue, republication at a different price or in a 
different form. 


The English Historical Review for January has 
an important and instructive article by Sir 
William Anson on ‘ The Cabinet in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries’; a criticism worth 
careful attention, by Mr. G. G. Coulton, of recent 
work on the interpretation of Visitation Docu- 
ments; and an interesting study of the Avowries 
of Cheshire by Mr. R. Stewart-Brown. The 
other two main papers are Dr. Holland Rose’s 
‘Frederick the Great and England, 1756-63,’ 
and Miss M. T. Stead’s ‘ Manegold of Lautenbach.’ 

The ‘ Notes and Documents’ include a tran- 
script of St. Boniface’s Poem to Nithardus, by 
the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge; a discussion 
by Mr. A. E. Bland of a document relating to the 
establishment of home staples (1319); and an 
interesting suggestion by Miss M. Deanesly to 
connect the ‘Incendium Amoris’ of Richard 
Rolle, with MSS. of St. Bonaventura through 
the Council of Constance. The reviews include 
a number of noteworthy articles. 


Tue January Quarterly has several good literary 
and historical papers. Prof. Case’s study of ‘The 
Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher’ sets the authors. 
well and clearly in relation to the milieu in which 
they worked. Dean Inge’s ‘St. Paul’ deals with 
the external aspects of the Apostle’s activity and 
development of thought in the light of recent dis- 
coveries and of the new conceptions arising from the 
study of comparative religion, and within the 
scope determined is excellent. Mr. Garnet Smith’s 
‘The Contemporary German Drama’ is well-in- 
formed and well-timed. Our knowledge of German 
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literature is hardly on a level with that of France, 
yet its importance for an understanding of the 
whole of European thought is obvious. In view 
of the proposal to erect a statue at Strassburg in 
honour of Martin Bucer, Principal Lindsay con- 
tributes an interesting and welcome account of 
the peace-making theologian, whose life and work 
are apt to be somewhat hazy to the general English 
reader. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy has an_illu- 
minating study of Butler, the author of ‘ Erewhon’ ; 
and Mr. ladies Johnston’s ‘Modern Mysticism,’ 
devoted largely to Francis Thompson and Mr. 
Tagore, and, like not a little recent writing on 
mysticism, plainly indebted to Baron von Hiigel, 
furnishes a good account of influences playing on 
the twentieth century from another side. He has 
some good remarks on the exaggerated detiniteness 
with which some writers emphasize the traditional 
stages of the ‘“‘mystic way.” ‘Some Reflections 
on Patriotism,’ by Mr. Algernon Cecil, is an article 
worth reading and thinking over, whether it 
entirely commands assent or not. 


Miss Appy MEEHAN writes :—‘‘ May I say, in 
response to Mr. RoBerT PIERPOINT’S note, ante, 
p, 37, re my late brotker Mr. J. F. Meehan’s 
writings, that he wrote much more than has yet 
been chronicled in the memorial notices published ? 
For years down to August last he contributed a 
series of articles to 7'he Beacon, a monthly pub- 
lished at Frome. He also wrote for several years 
in Coming Modes and The New Album monthly 
articles on ‘Old Time Celebrities.’ I trust a little 
later to be able torepublish these articles in book- 
form, with reproductions of many of the rare prints 
in the Meehan Collection. The last thing my 
‘brother wrote was * Famous Inns of Bath,’ published 
last September [reviewed in ‘N. & Q,’ for ,the 
13th of September]. 

“The Meehan Collection of Bath prints, original 
‘drawings, caricatures, maps, plans, «c.. has ‘been 
valued at 500/. by a London expert, and is on offer 
to Bath at this sum. A committee is forming at 
Bath to raise the purchase money by subscription. 
I have by the help of friends in London collected 
1501. of the required sum. and the Town Clerk, and 
Mr. John Hatton, Grand Pump Room, Bath, have 
received several cheques for the purpose of helping 
the fund.” 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—J ANUARY. 


Messrs. Ettis’s Catalogue No. 151, besides 
many other things, gives an account of a collec- 
tion of works on Africa, and of a number of Eliza- 
bethan books. One of the best items is the MS. 
‘ Edicts et Ordonnances politiques de Elizabeth 
Royne d’Angleterre a present regnante,’ written 
on 104 leaves of paper, with annotations describ- 
ing English customs, and a Latin dedication to 
the Bishop of Limoges, 1562, 127. 12s. There 
is a copy of an early edition of Kerver’s ‘ Hore,’ 
printed in Gothic letter on vellum, with initials 
illuminated by hand, 1500, 35l.; and a copy of 
Book IV. of the ‘ Imitation,’ being the first work 
produced by _ Richelieu’s private press, folio, 
1640, 251. We noticed Rycharde Whytforde’s 
*Saynt Augustin’s Rule in English Alone,’ 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1527, of which 
there is no copy in the British Museum, 321. 
Another very good item is John Heywood’s 





‘Woorkes’: ‘A dialogue conteyning the num- 
ber of the effectual Prouerbes in the English 
tongue, compacte in a matter concerning two 
maner of Mariages. With one hu’dreth of Epi- 
grammes.”’ This was printed in 1576 by Thomas 
Marsh. It is offered for 271. 10s. Messrs. Ellis 
have also a copy of ‘ The Lord Marques Idlenes,’ 
known to connoisseurs as a rare book. This has 
a dedication 7 pages long to Queen Elizabeth, 
and was printed in 1587 by Bollifant, 10]. 10s. 
Of the books listed as ‘On Africa’ perhaps the 
best is William Lithgow’s ‘A Most Delectable 
& True Discourse of an admired and paineful 
Peregrination from Scotland to the most famous 
Kingdomes in Europe, Asia & Affricke,’ a second 
edition of a small quarto in black-letter printed 
by Okes, 1616, 71. 15s. : 
We have marked several more books as worth 
notice, but have space to mention only two more: 
Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘ Boke of Comforte Against 
Trybulacyons ’"—of which there is no copy in the 
British Museum—undated, but bearing the device 
used by the printer for ‘ The Ordinary of Cristen 
Men,’ 1502, 35l., and a good thirteenth-century 
MS., ‘ Breviarium Lingonense,’ containing the 
music of the services, its early date proved by 
the omission of the festival of Corpus Christi, 42/, 


Messrs. Maaes’s Catalogue No. 318 contains 
descriptions (1) of a collection of original drawings, 
ancient and modern, (2) of about as many etchings 
and engravings by old masters, and (3) of nearly 
300 modern etchings. In the first division we 
noticed an attractive landscape—‘ Wayside Cot- 
tage’—by Peter de Windt, 52/.; a ‘ Virgin and 
Child with St. Joseph,’ drawn in colours on vellum, 
being a contemporary replica of the drawing by 
Diirer at Basle, 25 guineas; several good examples 
of Turner; and a study of female figures in black 
and red crayon by Murillo, 10/. 10s. In the second 
division are included 22 of Diirer’s copperplate 
engravings, and nearly as many examples of his 
wood engraving: among the former, the ‘St. 
Genevieve,’ 22/. 10s., the ‘St. Jéréme en Pénitence,’ 
221. 10s., and the ‘Little War-horse,’ 24/.; and 
among the latter a complete set of the Apocalypse, 
75l., and the — plate with the columns at the 
sides of the ‘ Maximilian I.,’ 127. 12s. There is a 
curious and graceful piece of work by Nicholaus 
Mair von Landshut (fi. 1492-1514), representing 
St. Anne with the Madonna and Child, 58/.; and 
we noticed also several quaint productions in the 
way of woodcuts by early unnamed artists. 

The modern work is for the most part quite 
recent, and includes some of the best-known works 
of living etchers. Thus Cameron’s ‘ Ben Ledi,’ 
1651.; Muirhead Bone’s ‘Great Gantry: Charing 
Cross Station,’ 165/.; and Brangwyn’s ‘ Bridge 
of Sighs,’ 427. An interesting item is a set of 57 
cancelled etchings and dry- points by Whistler, 
issued c. 1879 by the Fine Art Society, 34I. 10s. 





Motices to Correspondents, 


G. F. R. B.—Forwarded. 

Mr. Cecrz CLARKE —Many thanks for cutting on 
Cromwell House. 

S. S. desires to thank Lro C. and Mr. Wm. 
Norman for their replies. The family sought for 
is Smyth or Smijth of Norborne. 




















